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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


think  not  a  friend 
lost  because  he  is  gone  into 
another  room,  nor  because  he 
is  gone  into  another  Land; 
And  into  another  world  no 
man  is  gone,  for  that  Heaven 
which  God  created  and  this 
world  are  all  one  world. 

— ^JoHN  Donne 
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Books 

RELIGION  IN  MODERN  LIFE.  By  George  G,  Hackman, 
Charles  W.  Kecley,  and  Viljo  K.  Nikander.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York,  1957.  480  pages.  $4.25 
The  primary  aim  of  this  book  is  “to  introduce  any  inquir¬ 
ing  |}erson  to  the  nature  of  religion  and  to  its  function  in 
the  modem  life  of  the  western  world.”  The  first  two  sections 
concern  the  nature  and  history  of  religion  —  actually  the 
“Judaeo-Christian  heritage”  —  and  the  remaining  four  the 
nature  and  role  of  God  and  the  Churcii  in  today’s  world. 
While  the  book  seems  unevenly  written,  now  discussing  ab¬ 
struse  problems  and  now  almost  oversimplifying,  the  three 
writers  have  succeeded,  in  so  far  as  subject  matter  is  concerned. 
One  definitely  does  not  feel,  however,  that  this  is  a  book  for 
“any  inquiring  person,”  but  rather  a  textbook  for  college  or 
seminary. 

Many  Friends  may  find  themselves  disagreeing  with  the 
section  on  “Religion  and  the  Political  Order,”  and  its  ap¬ 
proach  to  war  and  peace.  „ 

^  Barbara  Hinchcuffe 


THIS  IS  ISRAEL.  By  Theodore  Huebener  and  Carl  Her¬ 
mann  Voss.  Philosophical  Library,  New  York,  1956.  166 
pages.  $3.75 

ISRAEL:  ITS  ROLE  IN  CIVILIZATION.  Edited  by  Moshe 
Davis.  Harper  &  Brothers,  distributors  for  the  Seminary 
Israel  Institute  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America,  1956.  338  pages.  $4.00 

Can  a  religious  people  fully  realize  its  potentialities  with¬ 
out  living  in  a  self-governing  community,  a  state  of  its  own? 
Should  we  ascribe  the  Jewish  Drang  nach  Palestine  to  persecu¬ 
tion  culminating  in  genocide?  Friends’  tradition  includes 
Judaic  peculiarity  and  persecution;  both  Penn’s  wilderness 
Zion  and  Fox’s  pilgrimage.  Since  our  relation  to  the  state  is 
a  live  issue,  we  may  gain  perspective  by  understanding  the 
history  of  ancient  and  modern  Israel.  These  books  are  aids 
to  such  a  comprehension. 

The  first,  a  compact  historical  sketch  full  of  tempered 
judgments,  accepts  the  Republic  of  Israel  as  an  accomplished 
fact  and  pro[x>ses  a  Judaeo-Christian  basis  for  peace  with  the 
Arabs  (Zech.  4:6).  In  spite  of  its  feeling  for  the  perennial 
tragedy  of  the  Jew  and  in  spite  of  its  preface,  whose  uncon- 
scioMS  irony  refers  to  “the  final  fulfillment  in  1948”  of  Zionist 
aspirations,  it  is  an  achievement  in  nonpartisanship.  Carl  Voss 
has  long  been  a  friend  of  Friends  and  shares  their  concern  for 
mediation  in  tense  situations. 

The  second,  a  deepier  and  broader  exploration  of  issues 
from  within  or  near  the  Jewish  community,  illustrates  the  con¬ 
structive  uses  of  a  self-critical  propaganda.  Service  in  Arab 
Palestine,  among  other  influences,  has  tended  to  make  Friends 
as  pro-Arab  in  Near  Eastern  affairs  as  they  are  Republican  in 
American  politics.  Without  going  unequivocally  on  record  in 
favor  of  everybody,  like  the  Balfour  Declaration,  we  should 
know  the  Jewish  experience  in  the  total  crisis  of  East  and  West. 

Thomas  Bassett 
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Editorial  Comments 


The  Sickness  of  Modern  Literature 

GOOD  many  modem  novels  concentrate  on  the  sor¬ 
did,  degenerative,  or  cynical  elements  of  life  and 
thought.  Too  much  of  modern  literature  is  sick.  What 
Lord  Tweedsmuir  wrote  over  fifteen  years  ago  is  still,  or 
again,  true:  “There  is  an  ugly  pathological  savor  about 
it,  as  though  a  mature  civilization  were  being  attacked 
by  hordes  of  diseased  and  vicious  children.”  When  read¬ 
ing  novels  or  short  stories  we  do  not  want  to  be  preached 
at  and  we  resent  the  outdated  image  of  the  sky-blue  soul 
that  thrives  exclusively  on  the  sweet  honey  of  Sunday 
School  goodness.  But  we  want  along  with  the  needed 
realism  in  modern  literature  also  a  note  of  spiritual  and 
psychological  affirmation,  because  it  too  is  a  living  force 
in  the  hearts  of  millions.  The  shocking  disillusionments 
which  two  wars  have  bred  in  Western  civilization  have 
led  many  writers  to  revert  to  a  constant  denigration  of 
man’s  character  and  intentions.  The  famous  Italian  film 
producer  and  actor  Vittorio  De  Sica,  certainly  an  artist 
of  note  who  walks  through  life  with  open  eyes,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  that  the  modern  middle-class  novel 
would  collapse  if  it  were  to  omit  adultery;  nothing  else 
would  be  left  to  talk  about.  This  may  be  an  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  At  any  rate,  not 
much  more  would  be  left  to  talk  about  except  perhaps 
violence  and  murder. 

Regrettable  as  all  this  is,  novelistic  art  even  of  the  less 
desirable  kind  cannot  ignore  the  essentially  moral  nature 
of  man.  Such  an  observation  pertains  also  to  writers 
whose  philosophy  of  life  avowedly  lacks  a  moral  sub¬ 
stance.  One  of  these  is  the  Frenchman  Albert  Camus,  a 
writer  of  unusual  talent. 

The  Fall 

Camus  is  the  author  of  The  Plague,  Caligula,  and 
The  Stranger.  In  his  latest  novel.  The  Fall,  he  makes  the 
chief  character  of  the  story  tell  about  his  sense  of  estrange¬ 
ment  from  society.  His  alienation  starts  as  he  reproaches 
himself  for  not  having  assisted  another  person  in  life 
danger,  although  he  had  been  able  to  do  so.  Late  at  night 
Jean  Baptiste  Clamence,  the  sad  “hero,”  as  he  crosses  a 
bridge  over  the  Seine  in  Paris,  sees  an  unknown  young 
woman  leaning  over  the  railing.  He  continues  to  walk 


toward  his  home;  a  few  moments  later  he  hears  a  cry  for 
help  and  the  sound  of  a  body  hitting  the  water.  After 
some  hesitation  he  decides  not  to  give  help  to  the 
stranger  and  he  enters  his  home. 

But  now  his  troubles  begin.  During  succeeding  days 
Clamence  becomes  aware  that  all  his  human  relations  are 
breaking  down.  People  laugh  behind  his  back;  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  realizes  that  he  has  enemies,  and 
the  sinister  mechanisms  of  self-defense  begin  to  control 
his  every  thought.  He  becomes  a  divided  man,  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  biblical  Proverb  (28:1)  which  says,  “The  wicked 
flee  when  no  one  pursues.”  No  longer  can  he  believe  in 
himself  and  therefore  he  cannot  believe  in  anybody  else’s 
good  will.  All  of  mankind  appears  a  conspiracy  of  hypo¬ 
crites  and  criminals.  Finally  Jean  Baptiste  Clamence  (his 
name  suggests  John  the  Baptist,  vox  damans  in  deserto) 
goes  to  Amsterdam  to  live  with  other  criminals,  the  kind 
of  people  who  have  dropped  all  pretenses  and  are  a 
community  of  sinners,  bad  but  “honest.” 

Guilt 

The  fall  of  the  young  woman  from  the  bridge  was  in 
reality  the  fall  of  Clamence  from  the  paradise  of  inno¬ 
cence.  He  suddenly  realizes  the  ties  that  bind  all  humans 
together.  Was  Clamence  as  guilty  as  his  sensitive  con¬ 
science  insisted  on  telling  him?  Clamence  now  preaches 
that  we  have  a  share  in  all  deeds  and  events,  even  in  those 
in  which  we  seemingly  were  not  involved.  “There,  but 
for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I” — this  blending  of  gratitude 
and  pity  is  not  enough  for  Clamence.  To  the  surprise  of 
the  reader,  he  speaks  about  Jesus:  the  massacre  of  the 
innocent  children  after  his  birth  in  Bethlehem  must  have 
caused  him  anguish  and  pain  in  his  later  years.  What 
were  Jesus’  thoughts  about  the  Bethlehem  murder? 
Camus  does  not  quote  Moses  and  the  massacre  of  the 
Jewish  children  in  Egypt,  the  Old  Testament  parallel  to 
the  Herodian  incident.  Did  Moses  feel  guilty? 

These  ideas  are  the  more  provocative  for  being  stirred 
in  us  by  an  agnostic.  He  has  no  solution  and  cares  not 
enough  to  arrive  at  a  message.  But  his  hint  about  Jesus 
may  be  a  new  manner  of  expressing  his  secret  afiirma- 
tions.  No  writer  can  spend  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
continuous  rejection  of  himself  and  of  mankind.  Is  it  too 
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early  to  expect  some  of  our  modern  writers  to  move  away  we  hope  that  they  will  balance  them  with  forceful  and 

from  their  dead-end  streets  and  live  in  the  stream  of  convincing  expressions  of  ethical  and  religious  affirma- 

life  with  us,  teach  us,  guide  us,  and  strengthen  our  hope?  tions,  without  necessarily  plunging  into  the  writing  of 

Criticism  and  accusation  are  greatly  needed  and  our  strictly  religious  novels,  of  which  we  have  had  too  many 

writers  have  given  convincing  expression  to  both.  But  inferior  samples  in  the  past. 

Berdyaev:  Expects  Ereedom^ 

By  SAM  BRADLEY 


Teaching  at  Lincoln  University,  I  felt  profoundly 
the  need  to  reason  about  slavery  and  freedom.  I 
wanted  my  students  to  understand  that  sociology  and 
social  structure  can  imprison  as  well  as  liberate.  I  wanted 
them  to  know  that  freedom  comes  from  within.  And 
that  they  might  leam  more  of  God  who  is  in  every  man, 
I  turned  to  the  book  Slavery  and  Freedom,  by  Nicholas 
Berdyaev.  This  book,  along  with  his  autobiography. 
Dream  and  Reality,  is  the  best  introduction  to  this  great 
Christian. 

Anyone  can  pick  out  heresy  in  the  work  of  this  bril¬ 
liant,  free-ranging  mind — if  the  ideas  are  taken  out  of 
context.  Berdyaev  was  not  inhibited  by  dogma  and  tradi¬ 
tion.  "God  expects  from  me  a  free  creative  act.”  How¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  intend  heresy  or  fresh  schism;  his 
thoughts  were  meant  to  bring  unity,  not  division.  He 
becomes  for  us  perhaps  the  greatest  champion  of  the 
Orthodox  religious  ideal  of  sobornost,  of  togetherness,  of 
manifesting  here  and  now  the  Beloved  Community. 

In  place  of  an  introduction  to  Slavery  and  Freedom, 
Berdyaev  wrote  concerning  inconsistencies  in  his  thought. 
He  tells  of  the  clash  between  love  and  freedom.  Bom  at 
Kiev  in  1874  of  an  upper-class  family,  he  rebelled  against 
"gentle”  society  and  went  over  to  the  revolutionary  in¬ 
telligentsia.  "But  I  saw  with  grief  that  in  that  camp  also 
there  was  no  reverence  for  the  dignity  of  personality,  and 
the  liberation  of  the  people  was  too  often  associated  with 
the  enslavement  of  man  and  his  conscience.”  He  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  asserting  the  freedom  of  the  spirit 
and  defending  the  rights  of  human  creativeness.  Exiled 
from  Russia  in  1922,  until  his  death  in  1948  he  resided 
mostly  in  Paris,  where  he  worked  as  an  editor  for  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Press. 

Continuing  Revelation 

Friends  have  long  believed  in  freedom  in  God  and  in 
continuing  revelation.  We  have  welcomed  thinkers  who 
could  see  beyond  symbolic  to  real  expressions  of  the 

Sam  Bradley  is  an  Assutant  Professor  at  Lebanon  Valley  Col¬ 
lege,  Annsville,  Pa.,  where  he  teaches  American  literature.  He  is 
a  member  of  Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting,  Christiana,  Pa.  We  are 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  publish  also  his  poem  attempting  a 
poetic  interpretation  of  the  Russian  thinker’s  mind. 


spirit,  thinkers  who  see  that  organizations  and  institu¬ 
tions  often  deny  rather  than  promote  a  community  of 
persons  in  love.  We  can  welcome  Berdyaev,  who,  like 
Alfred  North  Whitehead,  puts  a  primary  emphasis  on 
creativity. 

Berdyaev  is  not  meat  for  the  hungry  for  definitions, 
neat  and  consistent.  Instead,  he  hazards  answers,  and 
gives  you  first  words  of  a  great  seeking,  rather  than  the 
last  words.  He  does  not  trim  all  facts  so  that  they  fit  into 
a  preferred  system.  Full  of  wonder  at  God’s  universe, 
he  does  not  assault  you  with  a  ground  plan  of  the  whole 
of  reality,  but  respects  the  awesomeness  and  many-sided¬ 
ness  of  truth.  He  sees  that  Christian  ideas  direct  you  to 
the  boundaries  of  truth,  where  truth  merges  with  what 
we  know  not  of  infinite  mind. 

As  you  read  his  autobiography,  you  can  well  believe 
that  memory  of  the  past  is  spiritual.  That  memory,  he 
says  in  Slavery  and  Freedom,  "wishes  to  carry  forward 
into  eternal  life  not  that  which  is  dead  in  the  past  but 
what  is  alive,  not  that  which  is  static  in  the  past  but 
what  is  dynamic.”  Rightly  called  a  personalist  and  an 
existentialist,  Berdyaev  felt  a  special  affinity  with  Kant, 
and  could  say:  "Man  is  a  being  who  surmounts  and 
transcends  himself.” 

"Divine-Human  Work” 

As  Berdyaev  looks  toward  it,  heaven  is  no  theocracy. 
It  is  to  be  gained  by  working  for  the  positive  divinization 
of  man  and  the  transforming  of  society,  not  merely  by 
advocating  the  suppression  of  sin.  Christianity  is  ill  served 
by  its  halfmen,  its  Augustines  and  Luthers  and  today’s 
popular  exhorter.  For  they  are  halfmen,  so  obsessed  with 
sin  that  they  do  not  see  the  good  around  them  and  that 
of  God  in  all  men.  To  save  men  from  evil  may  at  times 
be  necessary;  it  is  more  important,  and  surely  more 
pleasing  to  God,  for  men  to  participate  in  the  creation 
of  good. 

Kingdom  Come,  like  the  growth  of  man  in  divine 
stature,  is  "a  result  of  divine-human  work.”  We  cooper¬ 
ate  with  God  out  of  freedom,  and  willingly,  if  at  all. 
Berdyaev  has  an  antipower  concept  of  God  (how  impor¬ 
tant  to  democratic  meni).  Because  God’s  nature  is  love. 
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He  expects  our  love  and  cooperation.  Therefore,  “The 
Kingdom  of  God  can  be  realized  only  through  man’s 
cooperation.”  We  work  to  transfigure  the  world  so  that 
we  may  more  fully  share  in  the  life  of  God. 

Would  You  Be  FreeJ 

“God  is  freedom.”  He  asks  and  seeks.  He  does  not 
demand,  our  love.  Berdyaev  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
those  who  blame  God  for  evil.  He  says  we  must  rather 
“turn  to  God  for  the  struggle  on  behalf  of  freedom,  on 
behalf  of  righteousness,  on  behalf  of  the  enlightening 
and  betterment  of  existence.”  For  good,  and  not  evil,  is 
eternal.  So  convinced,  it  is  natural  that  Berdyaev  opposes 
the  view  of  Anselm — or  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead 
— of  salvation  as  a  judicial  process.  No,  salvation  is  an 
inner  transformation,  a  rebirth  of  the  spirit,  a  working 
of  God’s  love  which  we  admit  into  our  creative  depths. 

“God  is  Spirit  and  Spirit  knows  nothing  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  domination  and  slavery.”  Theology  or  society 
may  make  a  slave  of  man,  but  God  does  not:  He  is  libera¬ 
tor.  God  is  concerned  with  the  inner  life  rather  than 
with  externals.  “God  acts,  not  upon  the  world  order  as 
though  justifying  the  sufferings  of  personality,  but  in 
conflict,  in  the  struggle  of  personality,  in  the  conflict  of 
freedom  against  that  world  order.” 

Berdyaev  describes  various  forms  of  our  falling  into 
slavery,  such  as  being  overmastered  by  absolutes,  by  the 
view  of  nature  or  the  influence  of  society  and  the  state. 


by  money  or  by  sex  or  by  war.  “Human  consciousness  is 
subject  to  a  variety  of  illusions  in  understanding  the 
relation  between  this  world  in  which  man  feels  himself 
to  be  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and  the  other  world  in 
which  he  awaits  his  liberation.  .  .  .  That  other  world 
cannot  be  established  by  human  strength  only,  but  also  it 
cannot  be  established  without  the  creative  activity  of 
man.”  Man  must  believe  that  his  values  and  his  meaning 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  history  and  historical  necessity 
or  fate.  Every  creative,  liberating  act  of  man  helps  to 
bring  God’s  community.  Such  community  is  not  just  on 
a  sociological  base.  It  is  rather  created  in  the  spiritual 
relationship  of  person  with  person.  Thus,  in  a  sharing 
of  life  on  a  basis  other  than  materialism  and  will  to 
power,  man  will  regain  a  communion  with  nature,  with 
his  fellow  man,  with  God.  “Knowledge,  morality,  art,” 
Berdyaev  says  in  The  End  of  Our  Time,  “all  must  become 
religious,  not  by  external  restraint,  but  freely  and  from 
within.” 

Would  you  be  free? — I  asked,  and  still  ask  of  young 
men  whom  I  think  with.  Would  you  be  free,  knowing 
that  freedom  is  difficult  and  slavery  is  easy?  Would  you 
care  to  heighten  your  vision  of  God  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  His  freedom?  Will  you  act  and  be  creative?  “Slav¬ 
ery  is  passivity.  The  victory  over  slavery  is  creative  activ¬ 
ity.”  The  light  within  you  can  remain  passive,  hidden, 
or  it  can  shine  forth,  liberating  and  transforming. 


Berdyaev’s  Dream 

By  Sam  Bradley 


I  dreamed  that  I  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  wood 
And,  before  me,  a  boundless  square 
Where  tables  were  laden  and  benches  shaded. 

But  I  was  not  welcomed  there. 

• 

Loaves  were  unbroken  by  special  grace. 

Fish  were  not  multiplied. 

And  no  place  was  provided.  Yet  I  blessed 
Those  who  hungered  and  were  not  denied. 

I  turned.  By  miracle,  I  saw 
A  rock,  rugged  and  cold. 

And  I  fought  to  ascend;  my  fingernails 
Tore  frantically  for  hold. 

How  I  climbed  I  know  not.  I  only  know 
Time  passed  in  weary  toil; 

Bleeding,  I  strove  with  that  awful  rock. 

Stem  as  heaven’s  wall. 


Agony.  Waiting.  Then  driving  on. 

Till  at  last,  at  summit,  I  found 
A  man,  crucified.  His  side  was  pierced 
And  blood  flowed  from  the  wound. 

I  fell  exhausted,  too  dazed  to  move. 

But  I  felt  him  alive,  not  dead; 

I  felt  that  he  looked  far  down  on  the  square 
Where  men  who  blessed  him  were  fed. 

• 

And  the  look  in  his  eyes  was  not  pity,  but  pain. 
And  was  liberal  as  it  was  just. 

But  I  pitied  and  cried:  “Forgive  them:  they  do 
As  they  presume  they  must.” 

Then  I  woke,  and  know  not  what  was  his  will. 
Did  he,  searching,  find  a  place 
For  me,  outcast  but  not  accused. 

For  me,  who  saw  his  face? 
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New  York  Yearly  Meeting 

July  26  to  August  2,  1957 


New  YORK  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Silver  Bay,  New  York, 
began  its  business  sessions  Saturday  morning  with  a  family 
meeting  for  worship  at  which  the  281  members  between  nursery 
and  college  age,  with  their  S2  counselors,  joined  approximately 
400  adults.  Rachel  DuBois’s  prayer  and  messages  from  James 
Stein,  Florence  Terwilliger,  and  Glad  Schwantes  reminded  us 
that  we  are  part  of  one  an¬ 
other  because  we  are  part  of 
God;  we  are  children  of  light; 

God  reaches  out  to  His  chil¬ 
dren;  obedience  is  not  sacri¬ 
fice  but  the  receiving  of  a 
wonderful  reward. 

To  the  Meeting’s  deep  re¬ 
gret  Elizabeth  Hazard  could 
not  continue  as  Clerk.  Paul 
Schwantes  was  asked  to  serve 
as  Clerk  and  Arnold  Vaught 
as  Assistant  Clerk.  Recording 
Clerks  were  Frances  Compter 
and  Florence  Stevens. 

Junior  Yearly  Meeting  was 
presented  by  Marion  Paulsen, 
its  planning  chairman.  Theme 
for  the  eighty-three  high 
school  students  was  “Walk 
Humbly  with  Thy  God.”  The 
junior  high  division  was  to 
plan  its  own  program  around 
the  theme  “Climbing  a  Moun¬ 
tain,”  culminating  in  a  drama 
evolved  from  their  experi¬ 
ences,  with  the  assistance  of 
Rosalie  Regen.  The  seventy  juniors  took  as  their  focus  the 
new  hymnal,  For  Friendly  Children,  under  the  guidance  of 
Bernard  Clausen  and  his  Autoharp.  Forty-one  primary  young¬ 
sters  divided  into  “discovery  groups.”  Kindergartners  were 
also  discoverers  of  wonders.  Seventeen  nursery  tots  used  the 
boathouse  and  supervision  of  Friendly  mothers  to  absorb  fresh 
air  and  loving-kindness. 

After  withdrawal  of  the  juniors  and  their  counselors,  the 
adult  meeting  turned  to  welcoming  the  first  fifty  of  their  guests. 
In  all,  about  a  hundred  visitors  contributed  ^o  our  fellowship 
during  the  week.  Among  them  were  Barnard  Walton,  Charles 
Pratt,  and  Larry  Miller  from  Friends  General  Conference; 
Leonard  Hall,  Wayne  Carter,  and  Charles  Williams  from  Five 
Years  Meeting;  Frances  and  Virginia  Gove  came  from  Lynn 
Meeting,  Massachusetts;  Alfred  Hastings  from  Palm  Beach 
Meeting,  Florida;  Kenneth  and  Elise  Boulding  from  Iowa 
Yearly  Meeting;  and  Burritt  and  Pearl  Hiatt  from  Wilmington 
Yearly  Meeting,  Ohio.  Interested  attenders  were  Satio  Okada 
and  Morio  Onoe  of  Japan,  Rosemarie  Leis  of  Germany,  and 


Isaiah  and  Arthur  Angry,  recently  moved  from  the  Koinonia 
settlement  in  Georgia  to  its  new  acquisition  in  New  Jersey. 

^  The  State  of  the  Society 

Speaking  to  their  report  on  the  State  of  the  Society,  Eleanor 
Good  and  Ella  Smith  pointed  out  the  dynamic  physical  growth 

which  has  resulted  in  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  New  Paltz,  Somer¬ 
ville,  and  Somerset  Hills 
Monthly  Meetings.  The  an¬ 
cient  meeting  houses  at  Dover 
and  Amawalk  are  being  used 
again.  Yet  the  meeting  for 
worship  heads  the  list  of  con¬ 
cerns  expressed  by  each  re- 
{>ort.  Tribute  was  paid  to 
such  meetings  as  Riverside  in 
New  York,  which  meets  only 
for  worship,  yet  has  affected 
the  lives  of  many  convinced 
Friends  now  active  in  other 
Meetings.  “We  do  humbly 
seek  to  grow  toward  the  stat¬ 
ure  of  integrity  and  outgoing 
love”  summarized  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  problems  which  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Two  Quarterly  Meetings 
have  become  "joint,”  West- 
bury-New  York  and  Purchase. 

Social  Concerns 
Saturday  afternoon  was 
given  to  social  concerns,  with  the  high  light  Raymond  Wilson’s 
address  on  “The  World  in  Transition  as  Seen  from  the  Far 
East.”  A  returning  American  Friend  regards  with  mixed  feel¬ 
ings  this  land  of  privilege.  There  is  “the  tremendously  pagan 
attitude  toward  the  second  commandment,  the  pride  and  preju¬ 
dice,  the  piddling  way  we  tackle  social  problems,  the  concern 
for  ourselves  rather  than  for  society.”  After  outlining  the 
urgent  problems  as  “feeding  the  world,”  “acceptance  of  refu¬ 
gees,”  “building  a  world  of  law  and  order,”  and  “total  disarma¬ 
ment,”  Raymond  Wilson  laid  upton  us  the  need  to  “replace 
complacency  with  courage  and  tackle  these  problems  with  reso¬ 
lution,  imagination,  and  determination.” 

Young  Friends  Fellowship 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  Young  Friends  Fellowship,  Rich¬ 
ard  Wood,  Clerk,  presented  its  report  and  a  panel  discussion. 
Joseph  Burton,  Hanni  and  William  Bruce,  Sally  Church, 
Elwood  Cronk,  and  Dick  Wood  constituted  the  panel,  with 
Kenneth  Boulding  as  moderator.  Reminding  us  of  the  mission 


Paul  C.  Schwantes,  Jr.,  Clerk,  and  Arnold  B.  Vaught, 
Assistant  Clerk 

Florence  M.  Stevens  and  Frances  B.  Compter, 
Recording  Clerks 
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of  Young  Friends  as  unifiers  in  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  of 
some  years  ago,  Kenneth  Boulding  posed  the  question,  "What 
do  today’s  Young  Friends  want  to  say?”  Said  the  panel:  "The 
responsibility  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  for  moral 
education  is  our  concern.  What  processes  produce  the  kind  of 
p>eople  we  want?  The  instruments  are  home.  Meeting,  school, 
and  teacher.  How  does  a  Friends  school  provide  moral  educa¬ 
tion?  Is  the  objective  to  create  an  attitude  which  is  individual¬ 
istic,  with  a  high  degree  of  purpose?  If  this  approach,  which 
leads  to  a  way  of  life,  can  only  be  taught  by  example,  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  principle,  are  there  enough  Friends  teaching  and 
studying  in  Friends  schools?  Failing  to  find  the  answer  in 
Friends  schools,  we  must  fall  back  on  the  Meetings.  Perhaps 
Quarterly  Meetings  could  give  time  to  moral  education  and 
basic  attitudes.”  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Hugh 
Borton,  newly  appointed  President  of  Haverford  Ck)llege, 
joined:  "No  one  on  a  Friends  campus  can  find  the  answers 
without  the  individual  and  collective  support  of  Friends:  those 
who  meet  with  Thursday’s  ‘captive  audience’  need  to  listen  to 
the  still  small  voice  very  carefully;  technically  equipped  pro¬ 
fessors  who  are  Friends  or  have  Friends’  spirit  are  the  chief 
need  of  Friends  schools.” 

Sunday  Sessions;  Discussion  on  Christian  Unity 

On  Sunday  morning  there  were  silent  meetings  in  several 
places  and  a  Bible  class  with  Kenneth  Boulding  in  the  chapel 
before  the  great  gathering  which  filled  the  auditorium  at  eleven 
o’clock.  Kenneth  Boulding  reminded  us  of  the  two  great 
streams  of  tradition  flowing  through  our  Yearly  Meeting  and 
of  the  great  "creativity  of  tensions  held  in  love.”  This  was  a 
“leading”  of  value  to  the  lengthy  discussion  on  Christian  unity 
later  in  the  week.  Instigated  by  a  recommendation  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  apply  for  membership  in  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  Friends’  consideration  of  their  theology  followed 
an  apparently  prevailing  trend  to  reappraisal.  In  the  light  of 
clearer  definitions  of  their  own  belief,  sensitive  to  the  need  for 
fewer  barriers,  eager  to  establish  deeper  bases  of  fellowship 
than  mere  social  congeniality,  they  sp>ent  several  extra  sessions 
in  loving  consideration  without  reaching  conclusions.  They 
are  asking  that  the  Meetings  study  aspects  of  Christian  unity 
and  share  their  thought  with  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

In  the  evening  session,  Cornelius  Krus4  reminded  us  of 
"Mankind’s  Need  of  the  Heavenly  Vision.” 

Topics  for  Opening  Worship;  Representative  Meeting; 

Flushing  Remonstrance  Committee 

On  each  of  the  four  weekday  mornings  Elise  Boulding  led 
the  opening  worship  into  practical  consideration  of  the  topics 
"God’s  Search  for  Man,”  "Man’s  Search  for  God,”  “Growing 
Toward  God,”  and  “Other  Sheep.” 

“Homes  are  colonies  of  Heaven;  we  are  citizens  of  eternity, 
living  in  this  world”  were  thoughts  that  pervaded  the  Meeting. 
'  Reporting  for  the  Representative  Meeting,  Arthur  Stratton, 
its  Clerk,  gave  a  summary  of  replies  to  its  letter  opposing 
atomic  weapons:  Secretary  Dulles  was  noncommittal;  Senatorial 
replies  ranged  from  opposition  to  unilateral  action  to  complete 
agreement  with  Friends’  viewpoint. 

Arnold  Vaught  reported  for  the  Flushing  Remonstrance 
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Committee  that  a  tablet  will  be  dedicated  at  Bowne  House  on 
October  10.  The  committee  wishes  to  change  its  name  to  the 
Tercentenary  Committee,  since  August  1  marked  the  occasion 
of  the  first  Friends’  preaching  in  New  York  State. 

Responsibilities  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa 

Coming  directly  from  International  Airport  and  only  a  few 
days  out  of  Ramallah,  Jordan,  George  Scherer  told  of  the  great 
contribution  of  Ramallah  Meeting  and  Schools  to  community 
life.  Also  the  students  range  the  Arab  world  carrying  the  tes¬ 
timony.  Friends’  opportunity  for  reconciliation  in  the  Near 
East  was  never  so  great.  Living  under  martial  law.  Friends 
dwell  without  civil  rights  in  "less  than  a  glass  house,”  in  con¬ 
stant  need  of  identifying  themselves.  We  at  home  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  enough  in  our  support  of  them.  The  Boys  School  has 
great  need  of  a  principal.  Who  will  go? 

After  eight  months  in  fellowship  with  African  Friends, 
Levinus  Painter  told  of  the  responsibility  of  Friends  at  the 
center  of  an  emerging  Christian  culture  in  Africa.  We  must 
accept  responsibility  for  the  help  that  is  developing  a  capable 
and  Christian  African  leadership  and  give  them  our  support  or 
face  uprisings  which  make  Mau  Mau  sorties  look  like  Sunday 
School  picnics. 

Stirred  by  this  challenge  and  concerned  for  support  of 
young  Friends  from  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  in  Kenya,  the 
session  gave  Ruth  Replogle  permission  to  raise  an  Africa  Fund 
from  Meetings  and  concerned  Friends.  Four  young  couples 
from  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  are  teaching  and  working  in 
Kaimosi,  Kenya.  A  western  Yearly  Meeting  which  has  lent 
support  is  now  sending  its  own  representatives.  We  should 
maintain  our  own.  The  impact  of  young  families,  our  living 
epistles  of  love  and  concern,  is  incalculable. 

Education 

The  evening  given  to  consideration  of  Friends  education 
and  Oakwood  School  reminded  us  once  again  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  entire  Yearly  Meeting  for  its  own  school — philos¬ 
ophy,  procedures,  solvency. 

Closing  Session 

Closing  the  final  session,  Levinus  Painter  led  Us  into  a  sense 

of  Holy  Expectancy.  There  is  the  wonder  of  a  little  child, 

there  is  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus.  There  is  the 

obligation  to  fulfill,  within  oneself,  the  vision  splendid.  It  is 

not  something  we  have,  to  be  transmitted,  but  something  we 

seek,  knowing  its  complete  fulfillment  is  forever  beyond  us, 

beckoning  us  on.  _ 

°  Ruth  Hudson 

Letter  from  Germany 
Yearly  Meeting  in  East  Germany 
T  meant  a  great  deal  of  work  and  trouble  and  much 
more  technical  organization  than  it  would  have 
meant  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  But  in  the  end  we 
who  attended  felt  that  it  was  worth  the  trouble  and  that, 
as  the  epistle  states,  we  are  deeply  grateful  that  it  was 
possible  for  us  to  have  our  German  Yearly  Meeting  in 
the  Eastern  part  of  our  country  and  that  we  could  at- 
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tempt  to  add  a  few  stones  to  the  bridge  building  between 
the  two  camps  that  divide  the  occidental  world. 

On  one  of  the  many  rocky  hills  in  beautiful  moun¬ 
tainous  Thiiringen  in  the  midst  of  lovely  forests  lies  the 
Wartburg,  site  of  the  contests  of  the  minstrels  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  the  legends  that  are  told  of  the  Countess 
Elizabeth,  the  Saint  of  Marburg,  of  the  mock  captivity 
of  the  excommunicated  Martin  Luther,  who  translated 
major  parts  of  the  Bible  in  this  castle;  in  the  valley  below 
is  Eisenach.  In  Eisenach  a  small  group  of  German  and 
English  Friends  met  in  1923  and  decided  that  German 
Friends  should  have  their  own  Yearly  Meeting  instead 
of  just  being  members  of  the  London  Yearly  Meeting. 
It  was  in  Eisenach  that  German  Friends  held  their  first 
independent  Yearly  Meeting  session  in  1925.  Thirty-two 
years  later,  in  1957,  August  2  to  6,  German  Friends  are 
again  meeting  in  Eisenach,  among  them  eight  of  the 
Friends  who  established  the  German  Yearly  Meeting. 

As  we  recall  the  past  thirty-two  years,  we  find  that 
we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  In  spite  of  internal 
tensions,  of  many  growing  pains  of  small  groups,  of 
times  of  pressure  and  persecution,  we  are  a  growing 
Meeting.  We  are  very  grateful  for  all  the  understanding 
love  and  support  that  Friends  all  over  the  world  have  so 
freely  given  and  that  have  helped  us  so  much. 

“God  is  love,”  Errol  Elliott,  Chairman  of  the  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation,  said  at  one  of  our 
first  meetings  for  worship,  and  the  realization  that  God 
is  love  stayed  with  us,  was  ever  present  in  the  spoken 
words  and  in  the  silence,  helped  us  to  experience  an 
extraordinary  sense  of  fellowship  and  unity.  We  felt 
more  at  ease  with  each  other,  felt  that  tensions  were  de¬ 
creasing,  that  problems  were  being  solved  in  a  spirit  of 
love  and  deeper  understanding. 

The  feeling  of  unity,  of  being  one  big  family,  was 
extended  from  our  Yearly  Meeting  and  reached  out  to 
include  all  Friends  as  we  heard  the  epistles  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  a  report  of  the  work  at  the  Friends 
hospital  and  Meeting  at  Kaimosi,  Kenya,  and  reports  of 
the  Conference  of  European  Friends  in  Birmingham, 
England. 

The  desire  to  reach  out,  to  take  others  into  our  fel¬ 
lowship  went  farther  yet,  and  we  included  all  seekers, 
all  “men  of  good  will,”  for  we  are  certain  that  we  are 
all  one  in  the  essential.  Attempts  to  unite  with  others 
are  being  made;  the  historic  Peace  Churches,  for  in¬ 
stance,  invited  delegates  from  other  Protestant  Churches 
in  Germany  to  attend  their  conferences,  and  this  year’s 
conference  was  felt  to  be  a  really  positive  step  towards 
better  understanding  between  the  different  faiths  and 
Christian  communities. 


On  August  6  we  remembered  that  twelve  years  ago 
the  first  atom  bombs  fell  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 
Have  we  done  enough,  have  we  done  all  we  can,  to  build 
a  world  that  will  stop  playing  with  the  thought  of  war 
as  an  alternative  solution  to  problems,  as  a  pawn  in  the 
game  of  politics?  Have  we  not  often  failed  to  speak 
truth  to  power  effectively?  The  kingdom  of  God  can 
come  only  when  we  work  for  it. 

We  are  all  very  sorry,  and  the  Young  Friends  espe¬ 
cially  are  deeply  grieved,  that  at  the  last  minute,  after  we 
had  been  assured  that  we  could  come  and  had  the  writ¬ 
ten  word  of  the  Mayor  of  Karl  Marx  Stadt  that  we  could 
go  ahead,  after  we  had  made  all  preparations  for  a 
camp,  including  organizing  living  quarters,  a  work  proj¬ 
ect,  campers,  and  finances,  we  were  told  that  we  could 
not  come.  The  final  turndown  came  a  week  before 
Yearly  Meeting  and  two  weeks  before  the  camp  was  to 
start.  We  had  been  working  on  the  project  of  an  inter¬ 
national  work  camp  in  the  East  for  several  years,  and 
we  are  much  disappointed  that  this  excellent  means  of 
helping  to  decrease  tensions  by  giving  opportunity  for 
•  young  people  to  meet,  to  exchange  ideas,  and  to  learn  to 
understand  each  other  is  not  accepted,  is  misinterpreted, 
by  the  Eastern  part  of  Germany.  We  are  distressed  that 
the  wall  of  distrust  and  of  mutual  suspicion  is  so  high 
and  thick  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  loosen  a  stone. 
We  hope  that  we  may  find  new  ways  in  the  future  and 
we  ask  your  help  in  this.  We  pray  that  none  of  us  will 
be  discouraged  by  defeat  and  that  we  will  still  believe 
that  ways  of  solving  our  problems  in  the  world  peace¬ 
fully  and  in  a  spirit  of  love  can  and  must  be  found. 

The  topic  of  the  Richard  Cary  Lecture  and  of  the 
study  groups  this  year  was  “The  Position  of  the  Bible 
in  the  Society  of  Friends.”  Among  other  questions,  the 
one  of  what  Jesus  Christ  means  to  us  was  raised  again. 
We  have  come  to  no  conclusion  on  the  topic,  but 
we  are  learning  “to  agree  to  differ.”  We  hope  that  we 
shall  be  guided  and  united  by  the  realization  that  “God 
is  love,”  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Lottelore  Roloff 

Summer’s  Gifts 
By  Dorothy  B.  Winn 
Summer  spreads  its  green  abundance 
On  the  sun-warmed,  rain-touched  fields. 
Where  its  burgeoning  devises 
Red  and  gold  and  purple  yields. 

Summer  pours  its  velvet  darkness 
From  a  star-encrusted  bowl; 

Brings  a  mellow  intermission. 

Gives  a  slumber-laden  dole. 
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Navaho  Sketches 

,  By  HELEN  and  ALBERT  BAILY,  JR. 

ONUMENT  Valley  lies  athwart  the  Arizona-Utah 
border.  The  wide,  rather  flat  desert  is  bordered 
and  interrupted  by  high  mesas  and  pinnacles  rising  two 
thousand  feet  to  the  ancient  mesa  level.  The  floor  of  the 
valley  is  coarse  sand,  with  no  vestige  of  top  soil.  Rain 
falls  seldom,  a  two-year  interval  between  rains  being  not 
uncommon.  A  little  sage  brush  with  twisted  junipers, 
here  and  there  a  yucca  plant,  these  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  sparse  flora.  Yet  there  are  sheep  and  goats 
here,  and  the  hogans  of  a  number  of  Navaho  families. 

Our  guide  and  driver  for  the  day  was  Ted  Cly,  a 
young  Navaho  whose  home  was  out  somewhere  among  the 
high  red  sandstone  buttes.  As  we  drove  along  in  his  four- 
wheeled  jeep,  he  told  us  of  the  place  near  his  hogan 
where  water  trickled  from  a  crack  in  a  great  rock,  the 
precarious  water  supply  for  his  family. 

All  morning  we  had  been  watching  the  big  white 
clouds  drifting  westward.  Would  there  be  rain?  Ted 
seemed  peculiarly  excited.  He  showed  us  all  the  strange 
rock  formations,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  watching 
the  sky  keenly.  “Look,”  he  said,  pointing  out  the  black 
clouds,  "there  is  rain.” 

Just  as  we  drove  up  alongside  Ted’s  own  hogan  the 
heavens  opened  and  a  deluge  descended.  "Watch  the 
rocksi  There  will  be  waterfallsl  Watch  the  cliffsl  RainI 
Rainl”  The  rough  red  sandstone  became  glossy.  Water 
began  flowing  in  small  streams.  Soon  there  were  large 
streams  in  every  depression,  both  on  the  buttes  and  on 
the  desert  floor.  'We  go  now  so  we  cross  the  wash 
before  she  floods.” 

The  wet  sand  gave  better  traction  than  the  dry.  We 
crossed  the  wash  in  six  inches  of  rapid  water  and  halted 
on  a  rise.  Further  up  the  muddy  stream  a  white  wave  of 
water  tumbled  along,  carrying  sticks  and  debris.  In  a 
moment  the  wash  was  really  running.  Smaller  streams 
joined  the  bigger  one.  Ted  was  transformed.  “Water, 
waterl  .See,  here  comes  more  water.  Watch  it  hit  the 
falls.  See  her  splash.  No  rain  since  a  year  ago.  Now 
there  will  be  green  grass  for  the  sheep.  Rain,  rain.” 

It  was  a  thoughtful  group  that  Ted  brought  back  to 
Harry  Goulding’s  Trading  Post.  We  had  seen  two  rare 

Albert  Baily,  Jr.,  for  many  years  on  the  faculty  of  Westtown 
School,  and  his  wife,  Helen,  feel  a  strong  concern  for  working  with 
American  Indians.  Earlier  this  year  they  spent  some  time  with 
the  Seminoles  in  Florida.  The  episodes  recounted  in  these  Navaho 
sketches  were  part  of  their  experiences  in  the  summer  of  1956,  when 
they  traveled  all  over  the  very  large  Navaho  reservation  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah. 


things:  rain  on  the  desert  and  the  heart  of  a  Navaho 
Indian. 

Susie  Yazzie 

We  were  returning  to  Pinon  eager  to  be  back  among 
our  Indian  friends  of  five  years  ago.  But  Lena  Yazzie, 
our  close  friend  and  interpreter,  had  died  during  our 
absence.  What  would  Pinon  be  like  without  Lena?  She 
had  found  oiir  camp  site  for  us,  had  interpreted  us  to  the 
Indian  community,  had  set  up  a  loom  in  our  camp  and 
taught  us  weaving,  had  guided  us  to  ancient  ruins.  The 
friendship  shown  in  many  ways  we  could  never  repay. 

First  we  must  go  to  the  trading  post  for  mail  and  to 
tell  the  trader  that  we  would  be  camping  by  the  water 
tank  at  our  old  campground.  At  the  trading  post  we 
heard  of  a  new  tragedy.  Lena’s  sister’s  twelve-year-old 
son  had  been  swimming  in  the  wash,  which  had  flowed 
during  a  recent  cloudburst.  The  boy  had  stepped  into 
deep  water  and  drowned.  Sorrow  had  come  again  to  the 
Yazzie  clan.  How  would  they  greet  us,  outsiders,  when 
four  days  ago  they  had  lost  a  son? 

Camp  was  quickly  set  up;  lunch  was  eaten  and  put 
away.  Still  no  Indians  to  welcome  us.  They  they  began 
to  come.  Somt  with  warm  handclasps,  others  with  hands 
on  our  shoulders,  all  with  gladness  in  their  eyes  to  see 
us  back.  With  the  others  came  Lena’s  sister,  Susie  Yazzie, 
and  her  son  Tom.  Susie  speaks  no  English.  She  came 
with  a  Pendleton  blanket  carefully  folded  over  her  arm. 
Unfolding  it,  she  took  out  a  note,  which  she  handed  to 
us.  A  friend  had  written  it  for  her.  It  told  us  that  Lena 
was  to  have  made  us  a  rug.  Now  she  is  dead.  Susie  will 
make  the  rug  for  us.  She  is  a  good  weaver  and  will 
fulfill  her  sister’s  obligation. 

Susie  has  a  lovely  face — sad  now,  but  in  it  one  sees 
patience,  courage,  understanding,  and  power.  She  is  the 
head  of  her  family  of  seven  children  and  several  grand¬ 
children.  She  asked  Tom  to  tell  us  that  a  son  had  died 
and  that  she  was  in  sorrow. 

Next  morning  she  returned  with  distaff  and  carders 
to  show  us  how  to  card  and  spin  wool  as  Lena  would 
have  done  had  she  been  there.  Always  we  were  aware  of 
the  sorrow  in  her  heart,  but  always  our  needs  were  put 
before  her  own.  We  saw  her  meet  Indian  women  for  the 
first  time  since  the  boy’s  death.  Sometimes  on  meeting 
they  would  weep,  then  settle  into  quiet  talk  together. 
Their  words  we  could  not  understand,  but  we  could  see 
that  restraint  and  dignity  characterized  all  they  did. 

One  day  Susie  brought  her  baby  with  her,  a  lovely 
boy  of  eighteen  months.  We  told  her  how  beautiful  he 
was.  She  asked  Tom  to  tell  us,  "The  boy  I  lost  was 
like  this  one.” 

They  were  there  to  say  goodbye  to  us  the  morning 
we  left  camp,  Susie  and  her  family. 
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Do  You  Believe  in  Miracles? 

O  you  believe  in  miracles?  The  answer  to  this  fre¬ 
quent  question  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  test  of  the 
genuineness  of  one’s  religious  experience.  What  is  a 
miracle?  Is  it  an  instance  in  which  God,  like  a  magician, 
sets  aside  His  natural  laws  and  brings  to  pass  something 
that  is  entirely  contrary  to  them?  If  so,  my  answer  is  no. 
Such  an  interpretation  reveals  our  tendency  to  regard  as 
supernatural  what  we  do  not  understand.  However,  who 
can  live  in  this  well-ordered  world,  governed  by  a  set  of 
unfailing  laws,  without  believing  in  the  miracle  that  is 
behind  it  all?  We  have  seen  things  which  seemed  to  be 
miracles  a  few  years  ago  come  to  be  commonplace  as  we 
have  learned  more  about  God’s  laws  and  their  applica¬ 
tion.  Suppose  we  were  brought  to  earth  for  just  one  year 
without  having  known  the  change  of  seasons?  What  a 
miracle  we  should  experience!  Yet  we  experience  it  every 
year  and  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  the  miracle 
of  life  itself!  What  could  be  more  wonderful  and  awe¬ 
inspiring? 

William  James  in  The  Will  to  Believe  tells  of  a  per¬ 
son  pursued  by  a  wild  beast  who  was  able  to  jump  across 
an  abyss  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would 
never  have  been  able  to  span.  All  of  us  can  recall  in¬ 
stances  of  someone  who  under  the  strain  of  fear,  love,  or 
other  violent  emotion  has  performed  feats  that  would 
have  appeared  utterly  impossible,  undergone  physical 
and  spiritual  hardships  that  seemed  beyond  human  en¬ 
durance.  Science  tells  us  that  we  are  equipped  with 
adrenal  glands  which  when  we  are  subjected  to  great 
emotional  strain  secrete  into  the  blood  a  substance  that 
gives  us  strength  to  meet  an  emergency.  But  does  that 
make  it  any  less  a  miracle?  The  miracle  is  that  God  has 
so  equipped  us  to  live  in  a  world  of  stress  and  strain. 

We  have  learned  so  much  about  God’s  physical  laws 
that  we  no  longer  marvel  at  the  wonders  of  this  modern 
age.  But  what  about  the  spiritual  laws  about  which  we 
know  so  little?  Jesus  taught  us  about  the  law  of  love  and 
what  it  can  accomplish,  yet  we  have  failed  so  far  to  real¬ 
ize  its  implications.  If  we  were  to  study  God’s  spiritual 
laws  as  earnestly  as  we  have  studied  His  physical  laws 
and  were  to  apply  them  to  our  daily  lives,  then,  indeed, 
we  would  see  miracles  such  as  we  have  never  dreamed  of. 
Yes,  the  real  miracle  is  that  God  so  loves  us  that  He  has 
created  for  us  a  world  of  law  and  order  and  has  equipped 
His  creatures  to  live  in  the  environment  in  which  He 
has  placed  them.  It  is  when  we  break  His  laws,  through* 
ignorance  or  wilfulness,  that  chaos  results.  And  the  more 
we  understand  them  the  more  we  can  appreciate  His 

love  and  power.  - 

^  Louise  K.  Clement 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Yukio  Irie,  a  member  of  Japan  Yearly  Meeting  and  a 
former  student  of  Pendle  Hill,  writes  movingly  in  the  July 
issue  of  The  Friends^  Quarterly  (London)  about  his  conver¬ 
sion  to  Quakerism.  He  describes  how  prejudiced  he  was  against 
all  Westerners  and  their  imperialistic  brand  of  Christianity. 
One  day  he  took  his  small  son  to  the  newly  built  kindergarten 
of  the  Friends  in  Tokyo  and  met  Eliza  Foulke,  who  with  her 
husband,  Thomas  A.  Foulke,  spent  one  year  (1949-1950)  in 
Japan  to  establish  a  Neighborhood  Center  at  Toyama 
Heights.  These  Friends  were  the  first  Quakers  Yukio  Irie  ever 
met.  He  writes. 

They  were  entirely  different  from  other  Western  Chris¬ 
tians.  They  never  preached.  They  never  had  a  Bible  Class. 
They  just  worked  and  worked  literally  with  sweat  on  their 
brows.  But  their  sights  were  friendship  and  encouragement. 
Their  smile  was  light.  And  they  had  tears!  At  the  first 
sight  of  them  people  were  deprived  of  any  suspicion  or 
uneasiness.  There  was  something  so  attractive  about  them 
that  nobody  could  resist  it.  Everybody  in  the  district  that 
had  once  seen  them  liked  to  go  and  talk  with  them,  al¬ 
though  they  could  not  speak  Japanese  at  all.  They  had 
nothing  of  that  peculiar  blend  of  gloominess,  artificial 
kindliness  and  some  self-righteousness  which  was  usual 
with  Western  Christians  as  I  used  to  feel. 

Yukio  Irie  is  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Tokyo. 


Thomas  and  Anne  Moore  of  Lansdowne  Monthly  Meeting, 
Pa.,  have  recently  been  named  by  the  American  Friends  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee  Directors  of  the  International  Student  House 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  assignment  begins  in  September, 
1957. 

Thomas  Moore,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  previously  served  as  Program  Director  of  Y.M.C.A. 
community-wide  work  in  Eastern  Delaware  County,  Pa.  Anne 
Moore  is  a  graduate  of  Swarthmore  College. 


The  Religious  Education  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  will  hold  its  sixth  annual  fall  teacher  training  school 
on  Saturdays,  September  14  and  21,  from  10  a.m.  to  3:15  p.m., 
at  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia.  “Religious  Foundations” 
is  the  theme.  Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster  of  Friends'  Central 
School,  will  open  the  sessions  at  10  a.m.,  with  a  |>eriod  of  wor¬ 
ship  following.  From  11:45  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  is  reserved  for 
lunch  and  examination  of  pertinent  books  and  material.  The 
afternoon  round  tables  begin  at  1:30.  Those  for  new  and  in- 
ex|>erienced  First-day  School  workers  have  the  following  lead¬ 
ers:  Preschool,  Helen  F.  Lovett;  Primary,  Caroline  C.  Pineo; 
Upjjer  Elementary,  Linda  C.  Paton;  Junior  High,  Donald  I. 
Sparks;  Senior  High,  John  E.  Nicholson;  Su|}erintendents  and 
Committee  Members,  Agnes  W.  Coggeshall.  Round  tables  for 
experienced  First-day  School  leaders  and  adult  class  members 
have  these  topics  and  leaders:  "Are  We  Teaching  Our  Testi¬ 
monies?”  Amelia  W.  Swayne;  "The  Well-rounded  Meeting,” 
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J.  Barnard  Walton  (September  14);  “The  Well-rounded 
Friend,”  Bernard  C.  Clausen  (September  21) . 

Suggested  reading:  Amelia  W.  Swayne,  The  Use  of  the 
Bible  in  Religious  Education;  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  A  Quaker 
Approach  to  the  Bible;  Sophia  L.  Fahs,  Today’s  Children  and 
Yesterday’s  Heritage;  Dorothy  W.  Baruch,  New  Ways  in 
Discipline. 

Problems,  questions,  and  suggestions  are  welcomed  by  the 
office  of  the  Religious  Education  Committee. 


Austin  and  Joan  Dudley  Wattles,  members  of  Central  Phila¬ 
delphia  Monthly  Meeting,  have  accepted  appointment  to  work 
at  the  Friends  Indian  Center  at  Wyandotte,  Okla.,  beginning 
in  late  summer.  They  will  serve  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Wyan¬ 
dotte  where  more  than  a  hundred  children  from  the  federal 
Indian  Boarding  School  are  regular  attenders,  and  will  also 
have  religious  education  work  with  children  at  the  Indian 
school  on  Sunday  evenings  and  one  midweek  evening. 

Austin  Wattles  is  a  graduate  of  Earlham  College  (1953)  and 
has  done  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work.  He  did  deputation  work  among  Friends 
in  the  Midwest  during  and  after  college.  He  has  done  settle¬ 
ment  house  work  at  the  Wharton  Center  and  the  Western 
Community  House  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  worked  with  David 
Richie  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  Social  Order  Com¬ 
mittee.  Both  he  and  Joan  Wattles  worked  one  summer  at 
Camp  Algonquin  near  Chicago. 

Joan  Wattles  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  (1952). 
She  has  done  graduate  work  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  Temple 
University.  She  has  had  over  two  years  elementary  teaching 
experience  in  Baltimore  and  Woodbury  (N.  J.)  Friends  Schools 
and  experience  as  a  counselor  in  summer  camps.  She  and 
Austin  Wattles  spent  a  month  at  the  Wyandotte  Center  this 
spring.  The  Wattles  have  one  child,  W.  Kirk  Wattles,  about 
six  months  old. 


A  very  modern  note  sounds  in  the  report  of  two  records 
established  by  Robert  Brubaker,  member  of  Providence 
Monthly  Meeting,  Media,  Pa.  His  recent  helicopter  flight  from 
Thule,  Greenland,  where  he  is  stationed,  to  the  floating  island 
T-3,  was  the  first  helicopter  landing  on  T-3  and  the  helicopter 
landing  closest  to  the  North  Pole.  T-3  was  formerly  in  Russian 
territory  but  has  now  floated  into  American  territory  about 
five  hundred  miles  from  Greenland. 


The  appointment  of  Virginia  Williams,  a  member  of 
Springfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  (Con¬ 
servative),  as  Director  of  Quaker  Seminars  at  the  Quaker 
United  Nations  Program  in  New  York  City  was  announced 
recently  by  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  Previ¬ 
ously  Virginia  Williams  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  office  of  the  Friends  World  Committee.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  William  Penn  College. 

The  assignment  carries  responsibility  for  the  coordination 
of  seminars  at  the  United  Nations  for  Friends  and  others 
visiting  there.  This  work  is  in  cooperation  with  the  Friends 


World  Committee  and  the  regional  offices  of  the  A.F.S.C.  The 
director  also  schedules  the  visits  of  individual  Quakers  to  the 
United  Nations  and  provides  speakers  on  the  U.N.  and  the 
Quaker  program  there. 


In  noting  an  exhibition  set  up  by  the  Caf6  Royal,  London, 
of  books,  paintings,  and  maps  about  “The  United  States  and 
Us,”  the  only  comment  made  in  the  “London  Letter”  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  of  July  18  is:  “Notable  among 
them  are  the  dreamy  Rousseau-like  paintings  of  Edward  Hicks, 
whose  mid-nineteenth  century  view  of  *The  Peaceable  King¬ 
dom’  lets  the  lion  lie  down  cosily  with  most  other  animals.” 


“Days  of  Discovery”  is  the  title  of  fom  packets  for  1957-58 
to  be  issued  by  the  Educational  Materials  for  Children  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  The  mate¬ 
rial,  designed  to  help  children  relate  themselves  to  the  whole 
human  family,  centers  around  holidays  and  the  birthdays  of  a 
few  heroes  of  peace  and  service — among  them  Gandhi,  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  and  William  Penn.  Each  packet  will  contain 
a  booklet  with  month-by-month  guidance  for  parents,  teachers, 
and  leaders  of  children’s  groups.  Stories,  dramatizations,  games, 
music,  ceremonials,  and  suggestions  about  gifts  to  make  for 
home  and  overseas  are  included. 

Now  available  is  the  first  of  these  packets,  covering  the 
months  of  October  and  November.  Among  the  special  seasonal 
projects  is  the  “Friendly  Beggar”  program  for  Halloween,  suc¬ 
cessfully  used^  in  previous  years,  in  which  collection  of  sewing 
materials  for  overseas  mothers  is  substituted  for  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  “treats”  that  used  to  give  parents  a  good  bit  of  uneasi¬ 
ness.  Full  instructions  for  interpreting  the  “Friendly  Beggar” 
project  to  children  are  given,  as  well  as  a  page  of  party  sugges¬ 
tions  and  a  poster.  Also  included  in  the  new  packet  is  a 
“Stoves  for  Egypt”  coin  card  and  a  printed  folder  explaining 
how  children  may  help  those  in  need  by  saving  nickels  to  ship 
a  primus  cooking  stove  to  Port  Said.  This  project,  begun 
shortly  after  the  destruction  there  in  November,  1956,  is  still 
current. 

The  packets  cost  25  cents  each  and  are  available  through 
Educational  Materials  for  Children,  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  20  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


According  to  The  Friends’  Quarterly  (London),  John  L. 
Nickalls,  librarian  at  Friends  House  and  editor  of  the  1952 
edition  of  George  Fox’s  Journal,  plans  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  His  successor  has  already  been  appointed — Edward 
H.  Milligan,  a  librarian,  who  is  at  present  engaged  in  writing 
a  biography  of  T,  Edmund  Harvey. 


The  Church  Peace  Union  (170  East  64th  Street,  New  York 
21,  N.  Y.)  has  published  a  12-page  leaflet  which  contains  sug¬ 
gestions  for  projects  and  programs  for  United  Nations  Week 
(October  20-26,  1957)  and  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  is  especially 
suited  to  stimulate  activities  in  churches  and  synagogues  and 
other  organizations. 
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Our  West  Coast  correspondent,  Ferner  Nuhn,  has  brought 
together  in  a  32-page  illustrated  booklet  the  story  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  Pomona  Valley  Festivals  of  Faith  (June  19, 
1955,  and  April  22,  1956,  res[>ectively).  The  organization,  pro¬ 
grams,  and  public  reception  of  these  interfaith  “Services  of 
Prayer  for  Peace  and  Divine  Guidance  to  the  United  Nations” 
offer  documentation  of  hope  that  should  find  many  responsive 
readers.  The  booklet,  entitled  The  “Festival  of  Faith”:  An 
Adventure  in  Peace  Making,  is  available  from  the  Pomona 
Valley  Festival  of  Faith  Committee,  1424  Hacienda  Place, 
Pomona,  Calif.,  or  the  San  Francisco  Council  of  Churches, 
465  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  for  25  cents  a  copy,  with 
lower  rates  for  quantity  orders. 

Studying  Quaker  Records  in  England  and  Wales 

Mary  Sullivan  Patterson,  of  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Monthly 
Meeting,  has  recently  returned  from  eight  weeks  in  England 
and  Wales,  where,  with  the  help  of  many  Friends  and  Friends 
Meetings,  she  has  been  scanning  early  Quaker  records.  She  is 
attempting  to  identify  members  of  the  American  Meetings  of 
the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  who  they 
were,  where  they  came  from,  along  with  other  pertinent  in¬ 
formation,  such  as  names  of  wives,  children,  and  occupations. 
This  collection  will  be  housed  at  the  Friends  Historical 
Library  at  Swarthmore  and  should  be  useful  to  future  re¬ 
searchers,  as  well  as  to  Friends  who  travel  abroad. 

In  London  there  is  the  splendid  library  at  Friends  House, 
excellently  staffed,  and  with  the  material  well  indexed.  They 
have  many  records  from  the  London  area,  George  Fox  col¬ 
lections,  fuller  books  of  Sufferings,  invaluable  letters  from 
American  Meetings,  and  much  correspondence.  But  since 
English  Friends  have  attempted  to  decentralize,  partly  for 
safety’s  sake,  many  of  the  records  are  in  the  custody  of  the 
local  Monthly  Meetings  or  Quarterly  Meetings  and  can  only 
be  seen  by  touring  the  country.  There  is  now  a  strong  feeling 
in  England  that  all  church  records  in  each  county  should  be 
sent  to  the  established  county  records  offices,  and  many  Meet¬ 
ings  are  finding  it  useful  to  deposit  their  records  in  this  way. 
Here  they  are  assured  of  safe  storage,  and  the  records  are 
available  for  research  under  proper  supervision. 

Mary  Patterson  found  time  to  scan  records  at  eight  of  the 
county  offices,  at  fifteen  storage  places  located  in  meeting 
houses,  and  at  two  of  the  boarding  schools,  Ackworth  in  York¬ 
shire  and  Wigton  in  Cumberland.  At  the  latter,  where  Ameri¬ 
can  Friends  come  seldom,  the  students  were  much  interested 
to  know  about  Quaker  education  in  this  country.  She  joined 
the  Quaker  School  Pilgrimage  at  Swarthmoor  Hall,  visited  in 
eleven  Friends’  families,  attended  several  meetings  for  wor¬ 
ship  and  business,  and  sat  in  on  a  Meeting  for  Sufferings  and 
much  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  She  took  colored  slides  of  Friends 
meeting  houses,  the  homes  of  early  Friends,  some  of  the 
churches  to  which  they  had  earlier  belonged,  and  much  of  the 
countryside. 

She  enjoyed  touring  parts  of  Wales  with  Evelyn  S.  Whit¬ 
ing,  of  Almeley,  Hereford,  who  deplores  the  fact  that  Ameri¬ 
can  Friends  usually  bypass  that  beautiful  section  and  see 
England  and  Scotland  only. 


BIRTH 

REED — On  August  2,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Hayes  Reed  of 
Mulkeytown,  Ill.,  a  son,  Jeffery  Charles  Reed.  He  is  a  grandson 
of  Esther  Hayes  Reed  and  a  great-grandson  of  the  late  Russell  and 
Emma  Gawthrop  Hayes  of  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

MARRIAGE 

RIDGWAY-BROWN— On  July  22,  in  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Mary 
E.  Brown  of  Mt.  Royal,  N.  J.,  to  Albert  J.  Riocway  of  Mullica 
Hill,  N.  J.  Both  are  members  of  Mullica  Hill  Monthly  Meeting. 

DEA'raS 

COOPER — On  August  4,  in  Central  Maine  General  Hospital, 
Lewiston,  Me.,  Edwin  Newbold  Cooper,  President  of  Girard  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  aged  58.  A  member  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Monthly 
Meeting,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Friends  Council  on  Education, 
member  of  the  Corporation  of  Haverford  College  and  Friends  Hos¬ 
pital,  Philadelphia,  and  member  of  the  Westtown  School  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dorothy  Nyhart  Cooper,  a  son.  Dr. 
E.  Newbold  Cooper,  Jr.,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  a  daughter,  Anne  Leuiken 
of  Toughkenamon,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  a  brother,  Alfred  H.  Cooper, 
and  two  grandchildren. 

HEACOCK — On  August  2,  suddenly,  at  “Hedgewood,”  Lincoln, 
Va.,  Caroline  Betts  Heacock,  wife  of  Joseph  Linden  Heacock, 
both  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  a  son,  Joseph  Linden  Heacock,  Jr., 
of  Hatboro,  Pa.,  a  daughter,  Frances  Heacock  Smith  of  Lincoln,  Va., 
and  six  grandchildren.  Caroline  Heacock  was  an  Overseer  of  Green 
Street  Monthly  Meeting  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  Stapeley 
Hall  Friends  Home  in  Germantown. 

PANCOAST — On  July  25,  at  Veterans  Hospital,  Roanoke,  Va., 
after  a  long  illness,  Daniel  F.  Pancoast  of  Berryville,  Va.  He  was 
a  member  of  Goose  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Va.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  Rachel  Frasier  Pancoast;  two  sons,  Daniel  Franklin  Pancoast, 
Jr.,  of  Berryville  and  William  Frasier  Pancoast  of  Purcellville,  Va.; 
two  daughters,  Mary  Ann  Pancoast  of  Berryville  and  Mrs.  Patsy 
Cullen  of  Alexandria,  Va.;  three  grandchildren;  four  brothers;  and 
three  sisters. 

WARNER — On  July  28,  at  her  home  in  Purcellville,  Va.,  after  a 
long  illness,  Nellie  Nichols  Warner,  wife  of  the  late  Clifton  M. 
Warner,  aged  71  years.  She  was  a  member  of  Goose  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  Va.  She  is  survived  by  two  sisters  and  two  brothers,  all 
of  Purcellville. 

Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

AUGUST 

22-25 — Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  at  Pendleton,  Indiana. 

24- 31 — Young  Friends  Committee  of  North  America  Conference, 
at  Five  Oaks  Camp,  Ontario,  Canada. 

25—  Peach  Lake  Meeting  House,  N.  Y.,  Annual  Friends  Meeting, 
3  p.m. 

25 — ^Warrington,  Pa.,  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  the  Warrington 
Meeting  House:  11  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship;  12:00,  lunch;  1:30 
p.m.,  business  meeting;  2:00,  conference. 

25 — ^Woodstown,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House,  Family  Day  Meeting, 
10:30  a.m.:  children  sit  with  their  parents;  first  half-hour  pro¬ 
gramed,  followed  by  meeting  for  worship. 

30 — Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry,  at  Falls 
Meeting  House,  Falkington,  Pa.,  8  p.m. 

30- ^ptember  1 — Lake  Eric  Anociation,  1957  Conference,  at 
Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio;  theme,  “Responsibility  of 
Friends  to  Seekers."  For  program  and  registration  blank  write 
Mervin  Palmer,  334  Lindale  Pike,  Amelia  2,  Ohio. 

31 —  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  Meeting  House, 
beginning  10  a.m.  See  issue  of  August  17. 

Sl-September  2 — Missouri  Valley  Conference,  at  Campfire  Girls 
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Camp,  near  Milford,  Neb.  For  information  and  registration,  ad¬ 
dress  Marcelline  Hinshaw,  1540  R  Street,  Apt.  G,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

'  SEPTEMBER 

1 — Homecoming  Sunday  at  Mill  Creek  Meeting  House,  1  mile 
north  of  Comer  Ketch,  3  miles  west  of  Hockessin,  Del.:  meeting  for 
worship  and  First-day  School  at  10:30  a.m.;  bring  box  lunch  and 
share  in  a  social  hour  following  meeting. 

7 — Haverfqrd  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Radnor  Meeting  House, 
Conestoga  and  Sproul  Roads,  Ithan,  Pa.:  1:30  p.m.,  meeting  of 
Clerks  and  Assistant  Clerks  of  Worship  and  Ministry:  2:00,  Meeting 
of  Worship  and  Ministry,  “Finding  Inspiration  in  the  Bible”;  4:00, 
adults  and  high  school  age,  meeting  for  worship;  5:00,  adults  and 


high  school  age,  business  meeting;  4:00  to  6:00,  preschool  and  kin¬ 
dergarten,  supervised  play;  grades  1-3  and  4-6,  music  with  Myrtle 
McCallin  and  A.F.S.C.  work  projects;  grades  7-9,  discussion, 
“Understanding  Our  Neighbors”;  6:00,  supper  (bring  box  lunch; 
beverages  and  dessert  supplied);  7:00,  adults.  Young  People’s  Euro¬ 
pean  Trip  reports;  7:00,  young  people,  games  or  square  dancing. 

7 — Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  the  “Brick”  Meeting 
House,  Calvert,  Md.:  10  a.m.,  meeting  of  Ministry  and  Counsel; 
11:00,  meeting  for  worship;  1:15,  meeting  for  business,  followed 
by  a  conference  session,  speaker,  Euell  Gibbons,  Pendle  Hill,  on 
“The  Parables."  Bring  box  lunch. 

7 — Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  MuUica  Hill,  N.  J.,  Meeting 
House,  10:30  a.m. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ARIZONA 

VKOBnx — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.in., 
17tb  Street  and  Glendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1028  West  Mitchell. 

TTTCSOV— Friends  Meeting,  129  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745  East 
Fifth  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


CALIFORNIA 

O^ASBIIOVT — Friends  meeting,  0:30  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  West  8th  Street. 

JtA  JOZi^A— -Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m.. 
at  the  Meeting  House,  7380  Eads  Avenue. 
Visitors  call  GLi  4-7450. 

FASADBITA  —  Orange  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship,  Bhist 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8  p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 

8AH  r&ANCISCO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter  Street. 


CANADA 

MONTBBAIi — Meeting  and  Sunday  school. 
Rooms  316-8,  Y.W.C.A.,  Dorchester  Street, 
W.,  11  a.m.  each  Sunday.  Clerk.  PD  1020. 


COLORADO 

DBWBB — Mountain  View  Meeting.  Meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at  2026  South 
Williams.  Clerk,  WE  4-8224. 


CONNECTICUT 

KABTFOBD  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144  South 
Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 

HBW  HATBV — Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.,  Connecticut  Hall,  Yale  Old  Campus. 
Clerk,  John  Musgrave,  MA  4-8418. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WASKXVGTOV — The  Friends  Meeting  of 
Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue.  N.  W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  0  Am.  and  11  Am. 


FLORIDA 

OAnrasvx^DB  Meetl^  for  worship, 
Flrst-dayA  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  UnioA 

7AOMSOWZ11U  —  Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  Am.,  T.W.CAu 
Board  Room.  Telephone  EVergreen  0-4846. 

IfXAlgX— Meeting  for  worship  at  T.W.CJL, 
114  S.E.  4th  St,  11  Am.;  First-day  school. 
10  Am.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TU  8-6020. 

OMDAMSO-WZMTBM  FA3UC— Worship,  11 
a.m.,  Sunday,  in  the  Meeting  House  at 
Marks  and  Broadway  StreetA 

PAUI  BBAOK  — Friends  Meeting,  10:80 
Am.,  812  S.  Lakeside  Driven  Lake  Worth. 


ST.  PBnBSBTOO — Friends  Meeting,  180 
Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E3.  Meeting  and 
First-day  school  at  11  Am. 


ILLINOIS 

CKZCAOO — The  57th  Street  Meeting  of  all 
Friends.  Sunday  worship  hour,  11  Am.  at 
Quaker  House,  6615  Woodlawn  Avenue. 
Monthly  meeting  (following  6  p.m.  supper 
there)  every  flrst  Friday.  Telephone  But¬ 
terfield  8-8066. 


IOWA 

DBS  MOXVES  —  Friends  Meeting,  2020 
Thirtieth  Street  South  entrance.  Wor¬ 
ship,  10  a.m.;  classeA  11  Am. 


LOUISIANA 

HBW  OBDBAHS  —  Friends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  information  telephone  UN 
1-1262  or  TW  7-2179. 


MARYLAND 

BADTHfOBB  —  The  Stony  Run  Friends 
Meeting,  6116  North  Charles  Street' Meet¬ 
ings  for  worship,  11  Am. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

ABKBltST— Meeting  for  worship,  10  Am., 
Old  Chapel,  Unlv.  of  Masa;  AL  8-6002. 

OAMBBXDGB — Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  0:80  a.m.  and  11  Am.,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square).  Tele¬ 
phone  TR  6-6888. 

DTSW — ^Friends  Center,  20  Phillips  Ave¬ 
nue  off  Lewis  Street  Meeting  for  worship. 
Sunday  at  10  Am.;  telephone  Lynn  2-8870 
or  5-7826. 

WOBOB8TBM  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  001  Pleasant  Street  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  Am.  Telephone 
PL  4-8887. 


MINNESOTA 

BOBVBAPOUS  —  Friends  Meeting,  44th 
Street  and  York  Avenue  South.  First-day 
school.  10  Am.;  meeting  for  worship.  11 
a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby.  Minister,  4421  Ab¬ 
bott  Avenue  South.  Telephone  WA  6-9676. 


MISSOURI 

KANSAS  OZTT— Penn  Valley  Meeting.  806 
West  89th  Street  Unprogrammed  wor¬ 
ship  at  10:46  a.m.  each  Sunday.  Visiting 
Friends  always  welcoma  For  information 
call  HA  1-8828. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

DOYBl^Meetlng  for  worship,  11  Am.. 
First-day,  Friends  Meeting  House,  Central 
Avenue.  Telephone  Durham  413R;  S. 
Weeks,  clerk. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATDAOmO  OXTT  —  Discussion  group, 
10:80  Am.,  meeting  for  worship  and  First- 


day  school,  11  a.m..  Friends  Meeting, 
South  Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

DOTBB  —  Randolph  Meeting  Hoose, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  s^ool,  10 
Am.;  meeting  for  worship,  10:15  Am. 

MAHASQUAK — First-day  school,  10  a.m.; 
meeting  for  worship,  11:16  a.m.  Route  86 
at  Manasquan  ClrclA  Walter  Longstreet 
Clerk. 

■HBBWSBTTKT— Meeting  for  worahlp,  11 
a.m..  Route  86  and  Sycamore  Avenue. 
Sarah  E.  Fussell,  Clerk;  telephone  SHady- 
slde  1-8710. 


NEW  MEXICO 

SANTA  TB  —  Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  11  a.m.,  Qalerla  Mexico,  561 
Canyon  Road,  Santa  Fa  Robert  Pletten- 
berg.  Clerk. 


NEW  YORK 

ADBANT — Meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  428  State 
Street:  telephone  Albany  8-6242. 

BVTFAliO  ~  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  Am.  at  1272  Delaware 
Avenue;  telephone  BOj  0262. 

DONG  XBlkAND  —  Manhasset  MeeUng, 
Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rook 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:46  Am.;  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  11  Am. 

NBW  TOBK — Meetings  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  11  Am.  Telephone  GRameroy 
8-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
InformatloA 

Manhattan — United  meeting  for  worship 
October — ^April:  221  East  16th  Street 
May — September:  144  East  20th  Street 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhom  Street 
Flushing — 187-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  10th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  8:80  p.m. 

PAWUNO^-Oblong  Meeting  House,  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship  each  Sunday  through 
September  1,  10  Am. 

8TBACTT8B — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  Am.  each  First-day  at  Huntington 
Neighborhood  House,  012  Almond  Street. 


OHIO 

cnrOINNATI  —  Meeting  for  worship.  11 
a.m.,  8601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Edwin  Moon.  Clerk,  at  JB  1-4084. 

CDBVNIiAND — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  Am.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2606. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

NANNIBBUNO — Meeting  for  worsl^  and 
First-day  school,  11  Am.,  Y.W.OJL.  Bvurth 
and  Walnut  StreetA 

];aN0ASTBN — Meeting  housA  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
80.  Meeting  and  First-day  school.  10  Am. 

yH»APBDFH 1 6— Meetings  for  worship 
are  held  at  10:80  Am.  nnlesa  otherwise 
noted.  For  Information  about  First-day 
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■choola  telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau. 
RIttenhouse  8-8268. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Rooserelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia  20  South  12th  Street. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Oreen  Street  Jointly  at 
45  West  School  House  Lane,  11  a.m. 

4th  A  Arch  Streets,  First-  4k  Fifth-days. 
Frankford  Meetings  Jointly  at  Penn  and 
Orthodox  Streets,  11  au  m. 

FXTT8BUBOM— Worship  at  10:80  a.m., 
adult  class,  11:40  a.m.,  1858  Shady  Avenue. 

BBABSMO — 108  North  Sixth  Street  Flrst- 
dav  school  at  10  a.m..  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  at  11  a.m. 

STATB  COLLBOB  — 818  South  Atherton 
Street  First-day  school  at  0:80  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:40  a.m. 


TENNESSEE 

MBMPXXB  —  Meeting  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  0:80  a.m..  at  Quintard  House,  822 
Washington.  Correspondent  Esther  Mc- 
Candless,  BRoadway  5-0606. 


TEXAS 

AT78TXM — Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday, 
11  a.m.,  407  West  27th  Street  Clerk,  John 
Barrow,  OR  2-5522. 

PAIiIiAB — Worship,  Sunday,  10:80  a.m., 
7th  Day  Adventist  Church  4000  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Expressway.  Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll, 
Department  of  Religion,  S.M.TT.:  FL  2-1846. 

HOV8TOB  — Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  at  Jewish  Community 
Center,  2020  Herman  Drive.  Clerk.  Walter 
Whitson:  JAckson  8-6418. 


AVAILABLE 


ROOMS  with  running  water,  for  perma¬ 
nent  or  transient  guests.  Telephone  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa..  MArket  7-2025. 


A  FEW  DESIRABLE  ROOMS  In  Trenton 
Friends  Boarding  Home.  If  interested 
please  communicate  with  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Satterthwaite,  1818  Riverside  Drive, 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


Unusual  Opportunity  for  Mature  and  Understanding  Woman  as 
Cottage  Worker 

in  a  small  cottage  for  emotionally  disturbed  boys.  Thb  is  a  career  with  the  support 
and  help  of  the  professional  staff.  It  presents  security  and  a  challenge  for  the  right 
person.  A  lovely  room  and  bath  are  furnished. 

Telephone  Livingston  8'4800  or  write  Mrs.  Preston 

_ 1301  SPENCER  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA - 


NEW  ADVERTISING  RATES  AND  DISCOUNTS  WILL  BECOME 
EFFECTIVE  ON  SEPTEMBER  1,  1957 

DZBPLAT  ASTBBTX8ZBCI — 12.24  per  column  inch,  or  16^  per  agate  line,  with 
the  following  discounts:  10%  for  6—11  insertions,  15%  for  12—24  Insertions, 
20%  for  25  or  more  Insertions  within  one  year. 

XBBTZBO  BOTZCB8 — 16<  per  line,  with  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions. 

OZiA88ZrZBD  ABVBBTZBXBO — 84  per  word,  with  the  following  discounts:  10% 
for  6 — 15  insertions,  15%  for  16  or  more  insertions  within  one  year.  A  box 
number  will  be  supplied  if  requested,  and  there  is  no  postage  charge  for 
forwarding  replies. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 


Announcing  the 


Quaker  Date  Book 

QUAKER  MEETINGS  AND  QUAKERIANA 

A  new  publication  —  An  Engagement  Calendar  for  1958 
Illustrations  of  forty-five  Meetings  in  eighteen  states 

Compiled  by  Friends 

Order  your  copy  through  your  Meeting  or  Quaker  bookstore 

Colonial  Publishing,  Inc.,  4  Mt.  Vernon  Square,  Boston  8,  Mass. 


- 

BEQUESTS  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO  FRIENDS  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 

'*Fri«adi  are  arged  to  wake  their  wills  in  time  of  health  and  strengUi  ef 
Jndgwent.  .  .  .**  This  advice  frew  a  fomier  Book  ef  Diacipline  is  being  foliowed 
by  many  Friends  today. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  published  weekly  by  Friends  Publishing  Corporation. 

I  a  Pennsylvania  nenpreSt  corporation.  Contributions  and  bequests  are  deductible 

I  under  the  Federal  Incoae,  Gift  and  Estate  Tax  laws.  Bequests  by  will  should  be 

I  wade  to  "Friends  Publishing  Corporation.** 

Such  a  bequest  as  part  ef  your  last  will,  serves  the  continuous  publicatiMi  ef 
this  paper  and  will  thus  be  a  gift  that  truly  Uvea  and  is  gratefully  rewewbered. 


IN  ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLORIDA:  My 
three-bedroom  cottage,  overlooking  Tampa 
Bay,  from  December  10  through  January, 
and  from  March  1  through  spring  or  even 
summer.  Write  Caroline  N.  Jacob,  Box 
456,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


WANTED 


FARMER  to  operate  small  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  farm  on  Delaware  River,  ten  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Six-room  house  with 
oil  heat.  Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Riverton, 
N.  J. 


SMALL  UNFURNISHED  APARTMENT. 
Swarthmore,  Pa.,  or  vicinity;  convenient 
suburban  location  for  retired  professional 
woman.  Box  Z3,  Friends  Journal. 


A  LADY  HOUSEKEEPER  for  elderly 
couple  living  in  a  bungalow  outside 
Swarthmore,  Pa.  Must  be  willing  to  live 
in  and  do  light  nursing;  cleaning  girl 
comes  weekly.  Write  Box  K2,  Friends 
Journal. 


FOR  SALE 

Adjoining  George  School:  Brick  and 
frame  dwelling,  four  bedrooms  and  bath, 
living  room  with  fireplace,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  lavatory,  two-car  garage, 
shaded  lot  120' x  219*  .  .  .  $22,500. 

CLEMENT  M.  RIGHTER,  Realtor 

10  NORTH  STATE  STREET 
NEWTOWN,  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PA. 


THi  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREH,  NEW  YORK  CITY  8 
Next  doer  to  the  Meeting  HoMe 
A  Friend*  Hoetel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
end  friend*  of  Friend*.  Comfortable  room* 
and  wholeaome  meal*  for  permanent  gneet*. 
Accommodation*  for  tran*iento  limitod.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservation*  r*qn«*t*d. 

TeUplione  ORomorcy  B-9192 


Furniture  Upholstering 

TIOM  SaEMIA,  21 S  FcItN  Atmm.  CallhfAk,  h. 

More  then  4  year*  ef  references  hs  Swmthmeie, 
Pe.,  end  vkinity  .  .  .  Rr*t-«I«MS  werk  of  re  seen 
able  rotas  ...  ever  30  yeor**  experience. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREH,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
MArket  7-3576 

Quaker  hooka,  Britiah  and  American,  biogra¬ 
phies,  new  book*,  large  selection  of  children'* 
book*.  Any  book  in  print  will  be  ordered. 
Mail  and  telephone  order*  filled  promptly. 

Summer  Star*  Hours  —  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Branch,  1515  Clwrry  Slcuet,  Philadelphia  2,  Pe. 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  A  Ca 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILUAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 
Rfprwenfatio* 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadslphia,  Pa. 
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APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  A  JOB  STRATEGY 
Want  to  find  work  or  a  hobby  for  which  veu 
or*  bottor  tuitod?  Wont  to  moko  mero  or  o 
uMful  contribution  through  your  work?  Wo'vo 
holpod  othort  tinco  1937.  tolophono  or  writ* 
l^y.  Ftm  foldor  L  Kingiwood  3-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
54«  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  RA 


Committet  om  Family  Relstions 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  oppointmonta  la  Phlladoipbia  tolophoao 
John  CharlM  Wynn,  MAdiaon  S-80fi9,  In 
tha  araning. 

For  appointmanta  with  Dr.  Loratt  Dawaaa 
wrlta  him  nt  Gian  MiUa,  Pn.,  or  talaphona 
Valleyhrook  2474. 

For  appointmanta  with  Dr.  Ganarrm  DriaeoII 
talaphona  WEiah  Yallay  4-7118. 


CAREERS  FOR  THE  TAKING  I 

Founded  over  92  years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  Provident  Mutuai continues  tooffer  rewarding 
careers  in  a  "service"  business- both  in  the  Home  Office 
and  in  sailing.  Selling  for  Provident  Mutuai  means  ade¬ 
quate  training,  a  business  of  your  own  and  no  iimit  on 
earnings.  For  further  information  write  Lewis  C.^rague, 
Vice  President  &  Manager  of  Agencies,  Box  7378,  Phiia- 
deiphia  1,  Pa. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

LIPK  INSURANCB  COMPANY  OP  PHILADBLPHIA 

Life  Insurance  •  Annuities  •  Hospitai  and  Surgical  Insurance 
Non-cancellable  Accident  and  Sickness  Insurance 
Group  Life  •  Group  Accident  and  Health  •  Group  Annuities 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  AT  LEAST  THREE  WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  ANT  CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS,  aivina  both  old  and  new  addressee.  If  you  are  aoina  to  be  away  from  home 
for  only  a  short  time  please  noUfy  your  local  post  office  instead,  so  that  your  Friends 
Journals  may  be  held  there  until  your  return.  Otherwise  they  will  be  sent  back  to  us, 
causina  confusion  about  your  correct  address  and  unnecessary  expense  for  extra  postage. 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

EstmbUtb0d  1843 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 
324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PAe 

WAInut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Strbbt 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

evergreen  6-1535 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  Private  ^^KospitaV 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 


ASK  OUR  O  P  I  N  I  O  N 
Of  y  OUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

M0mb*r$  of  Now  York  Stock  Excbomg* 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Stroots 
Philodolphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3S00 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 
Registered  Representstive 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
BoUbllshed  1089 
.  Coeducational 

Kindergarten  through  Ttoelfth  Grade 

At  Prlonda*  Solect  School  today  we 
■eek  not  only  to  preserve  a  sense 
of  continuity  with  our  past  and  to 
maintain  our  traditional  emphasis 
on  scholarship  and  spiritual  values, 
but  also  to  utilise  the  educational 
resources  found  In  the  diversity  of 
the  student  body  and  in  the  ever 
ohanRlnR  community. 

G.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmaster 


The  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  it  regularly  on 
tale  In  the  magaxine  department  of  the 
John  Wanamaker  ttore  in  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


CeediKotionol  —  CoNege  Preparatory 
Foei^eor  kindergarten  through 
12th  Orode 

A  Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


SELLING  YOUR  HOUSE? 

A  housing  service  in  the  Philadelphia 
suburbs  .  .  .  endorsed  by  Friends 
YOU  con  help  to  overcome  racial  injutticet 
in  your  suburban  community. 

Lift  your  Suburban  House  with  us 

Many  dne  people  are  applyins  for  rood  hootea 
—  teaehert,  enaineert,  deaianert,  doctors. 

•  Tear  heaae  will  be  available  to  all 
interoated  boyara 

•  We  eoeperata  with  other  brokera 

•  AND  yee  will  be  helping  to  eatab- 
liah  the  principle  of 

NON-DISCRIMINATION  IN  HOUSINO 

Frionds  Suburban  Housing,  Inc. 

53  Cricket  Avenue  •  Ardmore,  Po. 
-  Ml  9-9992  - 


Be  Wo  COMFORT 
333  CROWH  ST. 
MORRISVlLLEo  PAe 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1S77 

A  coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a  beautiful  residential  com¬ 
munity  25  miles  from  New  York.  A  well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a  desire  to 
live  a  creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 
KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  GRADE  12. 

A  reduction  in  tuition  It  available  to  membert  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Hmadmastmr 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


THE  MEETING  SCHOOL 

A  Friends  School  Located  in  the  Heart  of  New  England 

founded  to  encourage  our  children’s  individual  growth  in 
the  climate  of  the  eternal  search  for  truth. 

*  Worship  *  Academic  Work  *  Form  Work 

■  Family  Living  *  Community  Service 

For  boys  and  girls  13-18  years  of  age 

ENROLLMENTS  FOR  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1957-58  BEGINNING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1957, 
NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED. 

GEORGE  I.  BLISS,  Clerk,  Thomas  Rood,  West  Rindge,  N.  H. 


Our  new  deadline  for  advertising  is  Friday  of  the  week  pre> 
ceding  date  of  issue.  Copy  received  by  9:15  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday  morning  will  be  included  only  if  space  permits. 


A  FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL 


GRADES 

9-12 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 

Richard  R  McFbely,  Principal 


Founded 

1895 


Enrollment  has  been  completed  for  autumn  of  the  coming  school  year. 
A  limited  waiting  list  is  being  established  from  which  applicants  for 
the  lower  classes  will  be  accepted  as  vacancies  may  occur. 

Address  inquiries  to:  ADELBERT  MASON,  Director  of  Admieeione 
Box  S50,  George  School,  Budu  County,  Pennsylvania 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 

They  wonld  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Aasociation.  Onr 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  np  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi¬ 
dends.  Acconnts  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  upwards. 
Legal  investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fun  A.  Wkbnee,  President 


THB  LaoAL  imaujaaNeaR' 


